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republic, not a pure democracy; . . . our fathers never would have
constituted a mere democracy to be governed by the will of the great
mass of the people, because they would have known that it was an un-
practicable government." To the accompaniment of this dirge the bill
died, leaving the Post Office no legacy of funds or reform. The Post-
master General in his delirium was calling, "The Bill, the Bill!5*10
By these unusual means and at the cost of party demoralization,
economy had been achieved and the Treasury kept solvent. Appropria-
tions had been literally cut in half. The preceding session had appro-
priated $81,800,000, this session $41,367,000. Nearly half of this saving,
$18,000,000 for the Post Office, was involuntary and fictitious, for of
course most of it would have to be spent to keep up the mail service.
Nevertheless real economies had been effected. Army and navy appro-
priations had been reduced $14,000,000, and sundry civil costs $2,500,000.
Even printing had been reduced to only $500,000, and reforms inaugu-
rated which were to save more.
The Democratic party had been shattered. The southern radicals
were out for Douglas's scalp and were using dangerous ideas to rally
the South. Men like Slidell, Hunter, Mason, Benjamin, with cool heads
and love of power, were losing control. Northern Democrats were
growing desperate. The tariff fight of the Pennsylvania men had accom-
plished nothing except to defeat the Post Office bill and destroy party
control of the House. Douglas had probably had his eyes opened by
the treatment accorded him. Outwardly he had not resented it, but a
new determination began to appear in his bearing. He was usually an
easy compromiser, but these southern radical attacks were driving some
iron into his soul. Association with Broderick had helped.
The radical southerners, with their eyes on the coining congressional
elections and the possible revival of the Whigs, had carried things as
far as they could with a high hand and had made practically no con-
cessions. They were particularly angered at the ruthlessness of the new
Republican leadership.11 Southern refusal to concede was a sign which
should have been more frightening than it was. All this spelled an
alarming obsession with local party control and an indifference to the
fortunes of the Democratic party, nationally speaking. If such tenden-
cies could not be arrested the outlook for success in 1860 was dark indeed*